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I was born at Leicester, but my mother, being left 
in a state of widowhood in my infancy, removed with 
me to Lincolnshire, her native county. She procured 
me bread by the labour of her own hands; and I have 
often known her give me the last bit of food in our 
humble home, while she herself fasted. I frequently 
knew, in childhood, what it was to go shoeless, and to 
wear ragged clothing. My constitution was enfeebled 
by early and continued illness, and to this circumstance, 
perhaps, it was owing—rather than to any natural bent 
of the mind—that I became very early devoted to read- 
ing, drawing, and music. My beloved mother inflicted 
hardships on herself in order to afford me encourage- 
ment; she frequently gave me her last penny for a cir- 
culating library book, a sheet of paper, a black lead 
pencil, or a bit of water colouring—and as I advanced 
in boyhood, she purchased me, with much self-denial, 
one of the old-fashioned, but sweet-toned instruments 
called a dulcimer, on which I learned to play with 
considerable skill. In this manner, gentlemen of the 
jury, surrounded with poverty, but wrapt up in a happy 
attachment to books, and drawing, and music—often 
varied by a ramble on the hills and among the woods 
above Gainsbro’, in search of flowers—I passed the 
earliest portion of my existence. At fifteen years of 
age—after many promises of patronage had been broken 
—iny poor mother was compelled to send me to the 
stall to learn the humble trade and craft of a shoemaker. 
I plied the awl and bent over the last till I was three and 
twenty years of age; and if I can look on any period of 
my life with snmingled pride and pleasure, it is on that 
portion of it Wkiek I passed in this sedentary employ- 
ment. My young enthusiasm found a vent in the com- 
position of poetry for some time after I was thus placed 
at an occupation which only employed the hands with- 
out filling the mind; but the perusal of a memoir of 
Samuel Lee, professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge, and an example of genius and perseverance 
triumphing over all the difficulties of lowly birth—soon 
animated me to encounter the labour of acquiring lan- 
guages, together with the mathematics. It would ill 
become me to take up the time of the court with a 
recital of the particulars of my labour : suffice it to say 
that I formed a written resolution to acquire, in a given 
time, the elements of Latin and Greek and of Geometry 
and Algebra—and to commit the whole ‘ Paradise Lost’ 


to memory, together with the seven best plays of Shaks- | h 


peare. My resolve was exceeded in some respects, but 
failed in others. I committed to memory three books 
of Milton and the whole of ‘Hamlet;’ and these trea- 
sures I still retain. I went through a course of Geometry, 
and learnt something of Algebra. And in addition to 
the Latin and Greek, I mastered the elements of Hebrew 
and French: to these philological acquirements I have, 
in succeeding periods of my life, added some knowledge 
of the Italian, German, and other tongues, but less 
perfectly than my earlier studies. During the youthful 
period in which I was thus eagerly striving after ele- 
mentary knowledge, I had to contend with want and 
deprivation sometimes in a severe degree. I could not 
earn more than ten shillings a week at my trade; and 
my poor mother, who began to advance in years, was 
often too much enfeebled to work. We were thus 
compelled to share a scanty pittance, barely sufficient to 
keep us in existence. Yet I look back to that time with 
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pride and pleasure. In the summer mornings I used to 

rise at three or earlier, and walk miles, among the 
| woods and over the hills, reading every inch of the way, 
| and returning to my labour at the hour of six—not quit- 
ting my stall till nine or ten in the evening found me so 
far wearied with exertion that I frequently swooned off 
my seat. In the winter, because poverty prevented my 
enjoyment of a fire, I used to place a stool upon a stand 
to rest my book, and a lamp upon it, and with a bit of 
old rug under my feet and my mother’s old red cloak 
over my shoulders, I used to —_ up a gentle kind of 
motion, so as to keep off cold and sleep at the same 
time. In this mode I used to pass the winter hours from 
nine or ten to twelve at night ; and from three or four 
to seven in the morning, my mind being too enfevered 
after learning to gg my sleeping long, even if I had 
remained in bed. During those laborious hours, in 
addition to my pursuits in languages, I read over the 
productions of some of the most colossal intellects ny 
country has ever produced—such as Hooker, and Cud- 
worth, and Stillingfleet, and Warburton. Oh! those 
were happy hours, and I am proud of them! 

It so happened, that among the books I devoured in 
my zeal for multifarious reading, that I fell in with 
* Rousseau’s Confessions,’’ with ‘ Volney’s Ruins,” and 
“‘Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary.” My young 
mind yielded to deistical impressions,—and for two full 
years I rejected Revelation. A perusal of the ‘Me- 
moirs of Henry Martyn,”’ and an uaintance with 
“Paley’s Evidences,,’—which I read thrice, and ana- 
lysed, until I could repeat the whole substance of the 
book,—served to fix me again in a belief of the histo- 
rical evidence for Christianity. I have never doubted 
that evidence up to the present moment. While on this 
subject, I cannot omit to mention the truly evangelical 
conduct of Mr. Hensley, the curate of Gainsborough, 
who, during a long and severe illness which was brought 
about by my severe study,—visited my bed-side, and 
poured the consolations of Truth in my ear. 

On recovering from my severe illness, a valued friend 
persuaded me to leave the humble trade which I had 
followed for nearly eight years, and to enter on the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster. I did so; and formed a pros- 
perous school at Gainsborough. Shortly before I was 
thirty years of age, I left that town for Lincoln, still 
pursuing my calling as a schoolmaster. I joined the 
Mechanics’ Institute there,—a thriving establishment, 
under the patronage of Lord Yarborough: I taught 
Latin and French Classes, gratuitously, in the Institute, 
and was enthusiastically attached to my engagement. 
In conjunction with two other young men, I also pro- 
jected a Choral Society ; and during four years I de- 
voted myself, most unremittingly to its management, as 
secretary. My mind thus became familiar with the cho- 
ral majesty of Handel, the sweetness of Haydn, the 
varied richness of Mozart, and the sublimity of Beet- 
oven, 

It was at Lincoln that I first became connected with 
a newspaper. I had been listening to some very eloquent 
and instructive lectures on Chemistry, delivered at the 
Institute, by a Mr. Murray, and asked my stationer 
whether the lectures would be reported in any of the 
papers. He replied that he would send a paragraph 
descriptive of the lectures, to the Stamford Mercury if 
I would write one. That paragraph led to my con- 
nection with that paper. Mr. Richard Newcomb, a gen- 
tleman for whom I shall always feel a grateful attach- 
ment,—gave me a situation as reporter for Lincoln, my 
salary being successively advanced from £20, to £40, 
£60, and £100 a year. Eventually, he removed me to 
Stamford, with the understanding that I was to remain 
there and to assist him in the editorship of his paper, at 
a salary of £300 per annum. Owing to family circum- 
stances of a disagreeable nature, to which I shall not 
now, further allude,—I was induced to leave Stamford, 
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—and ventured to London, depending chiefly on the 
promises of help given me by a literary baronet who 
then represented Lincoln, and in whose interest I had 
sedulously laboured for some years. For seven anx- 
ious weeks that baronet kept me in cruel suspense,— 
pretending that he had placed a manuscript romance 
which, at his own request I had entrusted to him,—in 
the hands of his own publisher. I afterwards learned 
that this was a wholesale falsehood ; and he had only 
been mocking me when he returned that manuscript, 
complimenting me on its merits, but affecting to regret 
that his publisher had too many things on hand to un- 
dertake to bring it out.—For eleven months I subsisted, 
almost by casualty, in London. My library, which was 
achoice one, amounting to 500 volumes, I sold, volume 
by volume, for bread. Sometimes I obtained a little 
employ on the magazines—but when I had earned five 
pounds, I usually received no more than one. Mr. Lum- 
ley, the bookseller of Chancery-lane, was one of the 
kindest friends I found in town: he employed me on 
various occasions, especially in the pleasing, though la- 
borious work, of copying at the British Museum library. 
At length, when I was on the point of being reduced to 
extreme difficulty, having actually pawned my cloak, 


‘and several other articles, I received a letter offering me 


the editorship of the Greenwich Gazette or Kentish Mer- 
cury. Iremained on that paper at a salary of £3 per 
week, until the prospect of retrieving it from ruin 
was gone. It has since become extinct. One fortnight 
after I had given notice to leave that situation,—by one 
of those sudden and unlooked-for incidents which I 
have so often experienced in life as to impel- me to the 
belief that a High and Ever Watchful power presides 
over our ways,—I received an offer of a situation as re- 
porter to the Leicestershire Mercury. There were se- 
veral reasons which operated strongly to induce me to 
accept this offer. Leicester was my birth place, and 
although I had not seen it since infancy, I was romantic 
enough to feel an ideal attachment to my native town. 
Talso wished to be nearer my aged mother, whose in- 
creasing infirmities warned me that she would soon 
quit this stage of existence. These reasons, added to 
the information that the paper I was invited to assist 
was ultra-democratic in its principles, induced me to 
remove at once to Leicester. It will be two years come 
November, since I settled there. In the month of Jan- 
uary or February following my settlement, I was re- 
quested to attend and report a Chartist lecture. That 
was the first lecture of the kind I had ever heard in my 
life. I had never, before, either seen or conversed with 
a Chartist, to my knowledge. Yet the principles I heard 
enunciated in that lecture, by Mr. Mason, were my 
own; they were the doctrines to which I had 
theoretically clung from boyhood. It was when leaving 
that lecture, too, that I first became acquainted with 
the real suffering and destitution of the operatives in 
the manufacturing districts. It was about eleven 
o’clock when we were leaving the meeting; and as I 
heard the crazy, rattling noise of the stocking frames in 
the garrets, while passing along the strect, I said to 
some of the working men who had been at the meet- 
ing,— 

ef Bless me do these poor people frequently work so 
late?” 

“ Aye, and gladly, when they can get it to do; was 
the reply. 

“ And what may their earnings be ?’’ was my next 
question. 

“On the average, about 7s.; and three goes for 
frame-rent and other charges, so that they have about 
4s. left.” 

“Well,” I replied ; 4s. per day is a decent wage.” 

“But we mean 4s. per week !’’ was the rejoinder. 

And on the closest enquiry I learnt that that was the 
sad truth. In fact, I had been incredulous as to the 





deep destitution of the working classes in the manufac- 
turing districts, until I became a resident therein. I 
then began to observe the striking contrast between 
j those districts and the agricultural parts of England. 
| In happy Lincolnshire,—for I may call it so compara- 
tively,—the strongest attachment subsisted between 
farmer and peasant—between landlord and tenant. 
No large fortures could be there made, in the brief 
space of five or six years. In Leicester, and simi- 
lar localities, the bitterest feeling of hostility subsists 
between manufacturer and workman: the workman 
is ground to the earth by successive ‘‘ docks,” as 
they are called, of his paltry wages,—by being 
thrown out of work, and by various kinds of ill treat- 
ment,—whilst his masters, amidst all their complaints 
about the Corn Laws, build large factories and rear tall 
chimneys ; the workman toils in rags and starves, while 
the master rolls in luxury and comfort. It was my actual 
experience of the truth of this distress which kindled 
in me the resolution to espouse openly, manfully, and 
decidedly, the cause of the suffering and oppressed 
operatives. A poor framework-knitter on whose vera- 
city I could repose my life, had suffered the deepest 
privation for weeks, but suffered silently. At length, 
when every article which could be so disposed of, had 
been taken to the pawn shop, himself, his young wife 
and infant reached the verge of starvation. Unable 
longer to conceal his extremity he laid a note upon my 
desk, at eleven o’clock one night, and ran out of my 
shop. That note depicted his destitution, and informed 
me that on the previous morning when he awoke with 
his young wife lying by his side, her first language, ac- 
companied with heart-breaking sighs, was,— 

“Sunday come again, and nothing to eat!” while 
the infant sought her breast, but there was no nutri- 
ment for it ; Nature’s fountains were dried up by starva- 
tion! Another poor stockinger came one morning into 
my house, and sitting himself down with a despairing 
look which I shall never forget, exclaimed with an 
oath,— 

‘“*T wish they would hang me! I have lived on cold 
boiled potatoes, which were given me, for the last two 
days, and this morning I have eaten a raw potatoe from 
sheer hunger! Give me a bit of bread and a cup of 
coffee, or I shall drop!”? Such is the wretchedness, the 
abject suffering, and the unparalleled destitution to 
which the manufacturing operatives of my unhappy 
country are reduced ! 

Can you wonder that such beings become Chartists ? 
—or that a man of my nature became a Chartist while 
beholding such wretchedness ? 

Of the causes of his arrest and trial Thomas Cooper 
gives us some explanation in this defence. Having, as 
he states, been induced to enter heart and soul into the 
adoption of the People’s Charter, as the means of re- 
deeming them,from the dreadful condition into which 
they were fallen, he began to lecture to the masses 
on the necessity of adopting it. Amongst other places 
he was invited into the Staffordshire Potteries by the 
Hanley Chartists, in August, 1842. He arrived at Han- 
ley on Saturday the 13th of that month, and on the fol- 
lowing day addressed three assemblies, at Fenton and 
Longton, in the afternoon, and on the Crown Bank, at 
Hanley, at night. On this occasion, his text was ‘‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder.’’ That evening he was requested 
to address the colliers on strike on the Monday morning. 
It appears that there was an extensive strike amongst 
the colliers at that time, and ‘'homas Cooper, before his 
arrival in the Potteries had addressed large assemblies 
of them on strike at Wednesbury, Bilston, and Wolver- 
hampton. At the meeting at Wednesbury, 30,000 col- 
liers had held up their hands in token of their determi- 
nation to keep the peace, a resolution to that effect hay- 
ing been put. The result of this great meeting, how- 
ever, on the morning of Monday the 15th, on the Crown 
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Bank, at Hanley, was disastrous. The colliers, excited 
toa high degree, broke out into riot on the following 
night, attacked the house of an obnoxious clergyman, 
and finding wine in his cellar, drank, became furious, 
and sect on fire that and other houses, besides committing 
other acts of violence. 

It was natural enough that the direct causation of this 
outbreak should be charged on Cooper, who was not 
only the chairman and orator of the meeting, but had 
addressed another large meeting at the George and Dra- 
gon, on the evening of the same day. It would appear, 
therefore, that the outbreak did not occur immediately 
after the meeting on the Crown Bank, for Mr. Cooperstated 
on his trial that he had left Hanley, and was on his way 
to Manchester, unconscious of any tumult or mischief, 
when he was arrested. On his trial he proved an alibi, 
and was acquitted of the charge of aiding and abetting 
in the riot and burning, but was remanded for trial on 
two other indictments. 

Tn his defence on this occasion Thomas Cooper stated 
most candidly what ke did, and what he did not do. He 
advised the people to strike all work till they got the 
Charter, and had again and again said. ‘Give me but 
one million of combined human wills, and the Charter 
shall in one day be law in England. He regarded him- 
self as fully sanctioned in his advice of striking all 
work, by the same advice having been given by the An- 
ti-Corn Law League, and by the perfect right of every 
man to desist from labour for the attainment of a clear 
legal right. But, on the other hand, he stoutly denied 
having, either on that or any occasion in his whole life, 
incited the people to acts of violence. He referred to 
his text on this very occasion—“ Commit no murder.” 
He referred to the principles and practices of his whole 
life. ‘‘ Ihave always struggled,” he said, “to popular- 
ize Chartism, by delivering familiar and elementary lec- 
tures on geography, geology, astronomy, history, phren- 
ology, and other popular subjecis. I have endeavoured 
to humanize, and civilize, and refine my own class. I 
never saw a pike, a gun, or a dagger, among the Leices- 
ter Chartists. I never had an offensive weapon of the 
kind in my own possession during my whole life. I 
never let off a gun or a pistol in my life—nor do I know 
how to prepare either instrument for firing. It is by 
moral means, and moral means alone, that I have ad- 
vanced Chartism, until I had enrolled in one association 
in Leicester nearly three thousand individuals of both 
sexes,”’ 

It was at Leicester that Thomas Cooper was residing 
at that time. He was arrested there, and after the term 
of his imprisonment he returned thither. As we have 
said, he was acquitted of the charge of incendiarism, 
but in this he was more fortunate than William Ellis, 
another prisoner, arrested on the same charges, who 
was transported for twenty-one years, although he pro- 
tested in the most solemn manner that he was utterly 
innocent, and was asleep in his bed at Burslem at the 
time of these outrages; and this statement was confirmed 
on oath by the aged woman with whom he and his wife 
lodged at the time. It is astounding on what evidence 
this poor man was condemned. A single man swore 
that he saw a tall figure, with its back towards him, at 
the fires—that he then, for a few moments, saw the side 
Face, blackened, of this figure—and that he could swear 
that it was Ellis. There is now a universal feeling of 
the innocence of Ellis, and that he fell a victim to hay- 
ing defeated the Lord-Lieutenant of the County at a pub- 
lic meeting, by moving an amendment—yet he is to this 
day suffering under this infamous sentence in a penal 
colony. 

On his second trial Thomas Cooper made a most deter- 
mined, able, and memorable defence before Judge Ers- 
kine. The struggle lasted ten days, and the Tory papers 
made testy complaints of “the insolent daring of a 
Chartist, who had thrown the whole county business of 





Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire, into disor- 
der.”? On both occasions he was most keenly denounced 
by Sir William Follett, the Solicitor-General. He was 
imprisoned altogether two years and eleven weeks. The 
fruits of this imprisonment were neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, and other torments, occasioned by sleeping in a 
damp cell, added to the generally injurious influences of 
imprisonment—and—the composition of “ ‘The Purga- 
tory of Suicides.” 

Reflecting on these latter facts, Mr. Cooper says with 
a just pride in the preface to this remarkable work—“ I 
am poor, and have been plunged into more than two 
hundred pounds’ debt by the persecution of my ene- 
mies; but I have a consolation to know that my course 
was dictated by heart-felt zeal to relieve the sufferings 
and oppressions of my fellow men. Sir William Follett 
was entombed with pomp, and a host of titled great 
ones, of every shade of party, attended the laying of his 
clay in the grave: and they purpose now to erect a mo- 
nument to his memory. Let them build it: the self- 
educated shoemaker has also reared his; and despite its 
imperfections, he has a calm confidence that, though 
the product of poverty, and suffering, and misery, it will 
outlast the posthumous stone block that may be erected 
to perpetuate the memory of the titled lawyer.” 

Of Thomas Cooper’s great work we shall quote our 
own opinion as given in the “ Eclectic Review’ on its 
appearance. 

“ We have here a genuine poem springing out of the 
spirit of the times, and indeed, out of the heart and ex- 
perience of one who has wrestled with and suffered for 
it. It is no other than a poem in ten books by a Chart- 
ist, and who boldly sets his name and his profession of 
Chartism on the title-page. Itis that of a soul full of 
thought, full of a burning zeal for liberty, and witha 
temperament that must and will into action. The man 
is all bone and sinew. IIc is one of those ‘Terre filii,’ 
that England, more than all the other nations of the 
earth put together, produces. One of the same class as 
Burns, Ebenezer Elliot, Fox, the Norwich weaver-boy, 
to say nothing of the Arkwrights, Smeatons, Brindleys, 
Chantrys, and the like, all rising out of the labour-class 
into the class of the thinkers and builders-up of English 
greatness. What is morcover singular, is, that he is 
another of the shoemaker craft, that craft which has pro- 
duced such a host of men of talent—as Hans Sachs, 
George Fox, Drew, Gifford of the ‘Quarterly,’ and others. 
‘Till three-and-twenty®’’ he says of himself, ‘She bent 
over the Jas¢ and the awl, struggling against weak health 
and deprivation to acquire a knowledge of languages,— 
and his experience in after life was, at first limited to 
the humble sphere ofa schoolmaster, and never en- 


larged beyond that of a laborious worker on a news- 


paper.” 

Here, then, we have a striking instance of what are, 
and are likely to be, the fruits of general education and 
mechanics’ libraries. Genius, freed from the heavy 
clogs and bonds of ignorance, thus does and will more 
and more develope itself in the labouring class, and not 
only distinguish its possessors, but add 1ich treasures 
to the national literature. If it weie needful to con- 
vince us what a mass of information men of this des- 
cription will glean up, the present volume is a striking 
evidence of it. The author tells us that he has spent 
years in mastering languages as the keys of that know- 
ledge which he thirsted after; and the book abounds 
with proof of the success of his endeayours. He ap- 
pears to have revelled in history, ancient and modern. 
His acquirements in this department are quite amazing. 
It is probably this propensity to historic research which 
has suggested to him his subject—‘‘The Purgatory of 
Suicides,” certainly a singular one. Asa subject, we 
should say that it is rather curious than poetical; and 
although he has contrived to invest it with features and 
circumstances of grandeur, yet we must at the same 
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time declare, that it is not the legitimate matter of the 
subject, but the introductions to each book, which are 
the truly poetical portions of the volume. These are 
full of passion, and sentiment of the highest poetical 
character. They are, as we have said too, full of the 
spirit and tendencies of the present times. They are 
the actual produce of that spirit and tone of the great 
mass of the population of this country, which, under 
the influence of circumstances, good and evil, and of 
intellectual advance, are so interesting and so impor- 
tant for us to contemplate. They speak out to us what 
is passing in the depths of the popular mind. We do not 
hesitate to affirm, that these introductions stamp Tho- 
mas Cooper as a genuine poet of ahigh order. They place 
him at once beside that man of iron, Ebenezer Elliott. 
They are fraught with fire, power, tenderness, and a 
deep spirit of speculation on man and his prospects. 
We will briefly enumerate these striking exordia. The 
first is a call on the enslaved to free themselves, 
couched in terms such only as those who feel the wrongs 
and the oppressions of life are stimulated to use; and 
in pursuing the review of which, the poet is tempted 
to ask himself, ‘Is life worth having?’ This is the 
natural prelude to the great theme of his volume; and 
he soon finds himself voyaging through strange scenes, 
in company with a host of suicides. Like John Bun- 
yan, he repeats the dream at will, and thus enters 
into the society of all the celebrated suicides of 
all ages. It is not till we are led by his de- 
monstrations, that we become fully sensible of what 
a mighty host the suicidal portion of our race con- 
sists, and what a startling number of great names it in- 
cludes. From the earliest age to the present, and in 
every country of the globe, men, and some, too, of high 
genius, fortune, and powers, have laid violent hands on 
themselves. Sardanapalus, Saul, Zimri, Achitophel, 
Eleazer Maccabeeus, Ajax, Lycurgus, Charondas, The- 
mistocles, Zeno, Demosthenes,Cleombrotus, Appius Claud- 
ius, Marc Anthony, Nero, Otho, Maximian, Mithridates, 
Lucretius, Brutus, Pompey, Lucan, Cato, Curtius, Caius 
Gracchus, Juba, Hannibal, Apicius, Sophonius Tigelli- 
nus, Petronius Arbiter, Atticus the friend of Cicero, 
Vibius Virius, with Sappho, Dido, Porcia, Arria, the 
wife of Asdrubal the Carthaginian, and numbers of other 
women. These names, taken without regard to order 
of time, and merely as they present themselves to the 
memory, are but a mere indication of the thousands in 
ancient times who fled from life by their own hand. 
The Greek and Roman annals abound with distin- 
guished suicides. In every succeeding period, down to 
our own day, spite of the grand truths and awful 
warnings promulgated in Christianity, the case is the 
same. Pontalba, Villeneuve, Condorcet, Roland, Mar- 
shal Berthier, Pétion, Chatterton, Castlereagh, Romilly, 
Whitbread, etc. These have their numbers swelled to 
vast hosts by being— 
With sages blended, 

Uncrowned, unsceptered, all their haught looks ended, 

With bards, and workers out of human weal, 

And patriots who in lofty deed transcended 

Their fellows. Ghosts of erring zeal 

For faiths fantastic, creeds incomprehensible, 


And cruel idol-worship, whom I saw 
Climbing the mount of vanity,—the wild 
Lone dweller in the cave, whose rage with awe 
I witness’d ’mong his snakes—the poet-child 
With his lamenting harp, who wept, exiled 
To forest solitude,—the tuneful choir 
Of bards who walked the grove—the band who toiled 
For aye, to kindle the fierce fatal fire 
Of soul wherewith France lit the devastating pyre 


Of Liberty,—a moiety of the ghosts 
Who idly lay along the beach i’ th’ land 
Of sloth and devastation,—sorrow’s hosts. , 
Book x. p. 327. 








Of every age, and every mortal clime 

They were; and ’twas appalling their array 

To view, and think of nations choosing crime 

Of suicide,—hastening themselves to slay,— 

Rather than be their butcherous brethren’s prey !— 
Book viii. p. 271. 


But this awful spectacle has led us from our immedi- 
ate object. The introduction to the second book is an 
invocation to the poetic spirits of England, and con- 
tains a splendid eulogium on Milton, one of the noblest 
to be found in any author. The next is an apostrophe 
to the sun, but turns into a pathetic and beautiful tri- 
bute to the author’s mother. The fourth book is opened 
with a very poetical address to the robin, but speedily 
turns as the poor man’s thoughts, especially those of the 
agricultural labourer now do, from the amenities of 
nature to the crushing miseries of his condition. 


Alas, poor bird ! thy lay 
And all its sweetness is forgot; their want 
Of bread hath banished thoughts of Robin’s chaunt : 
The children plenty know no more ; and Love 
And Gentleness have fled from hunger’s haunt :— 
Fled is all worship for fair things that rove 
Among fair flowers—worship in young hearts sweetly wove. 


Fair Nature charms not; fellowship of song 

And beauty,—germs from which grow, for the good 

Reverence, and for the frail—though wrong— 

Pity and tenderness ;—all these the rude 

Chill breath of Want hath stifled in the bud ; 

And beggar quarrels for their scanty crust 

Now fill the bosoms of the lean, dwarfed brood, 

The peasant-father—sprung from sires robust— 
Beholds at home, and wishes he were laid in dust! 


Ah! darling Robin,—thou wilt soon behold 

No homes for poor men on old England’s shore :— 

No homes but the vile gaol, or viler fold 

Reared by new rule to herd the ‘‘ surplus poor.’’—-p. 131. 


Book the fifth opens with an apostrophe to night, and 
what is the night to which the mind of the poor is ir- 
resistibly turned? It is not that of the fair moon, and 
the deep blue vault of heaven brilliant with stars, but 
the night of short rest from the wheel and the ill-paid 
loom. 


Darkness! thy sceptre still maintain,—for thou 
Some scanty sleep to England’s slaves dost bring ; 
Leicester’s starved stockingers their misery now 
Forget ; and Manchester’s pale tenderling,— 
The famished factory-child,—its suffering 
A while exchangeth for a pleasant dream ! 
Dream on poor infant wretch! mammon may wring 
From out thy tender heart, at the first gleam 

Of light, the life-drop, and exhaust its feeble stream! 


Book the sixth begins with an execution, and calls 
forth the anathemas of the poet of the poor on the state 
of the criminal laws, and on capital punishment. Lon- 
don, with its splendour and its misery, its mammon 
worshippers and its strange regions of wretchedness and 
guilt, opens with a powerful but lurid picture the seventh. 
The commencement of the eighth book is a grand hymn 
to the progress of knowledge, religious information, 
and to the glory of the great men who have been the 
devoted labourers of love and human happiness. This 
one portion is a superb and beautiful outpouring of a 
poetry worthy of the highest name in the art, making 
us almost unjust to its real author by causing us to 
forget that he is a poor and self-taught man, the son of 
a poor woman who 


toiled to win her child a crust 
And fainting, still toiled on. 


Book the ninth begins with an address to woman, of 
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equal beauty, and in its first stanzas presents another | 


wringing reality, not uncommon in the life of the poor. 


*Tis woman’s voice! woman in wailful grief, 
Joined by her babe’s scarce conscious sympathy. 
Thy wife hath come to take her farewell brief, 
Gaunt felon! Brief and bitter must it be 
For thy babe’s mother, since the wide salt sea 
Must roll, for life, its deep, dark gulph between 
Thee, convict, and that form of agony ! 
Poor wretched thing! well may she wail, I ween, 
And wring her hands, and wish that she had never been! 


‘*Let me have one last kiss of my poor babe !”” 
He saith, and clingeth to the grate. Oh! how 
The turnkey’s answer will his bosom stab! 
‘* Away ! we open not the bars!” and lo! 
They push him rudely back! he may not know 
What baleful bliss it is to clasp a child 
Or wife, ere one must yield them to life’s woe. 
Oh! little had that kiss his grief beguiled, 
But rather, filled his soul with after throes more wild. 


She fainteth! yet awakes to moan and weep! 

How little didst thou think that smiling morn 

Thou didst, so early and so eager, peep 

Into thy mirror, and thy breast adorn 

With virgin-rose, so soon the sorrow-thorn 

Would there have pierced, and thou, in two short years, 
Would see thy husband in that dress of scorn, 

And thou, a widowed bride, a thing of tears, 


From that stern grate, forlorn, to meet the world’s rude jeers ! 


p. 283. 


The tenth and last book opens with an invocation to 
liberty, in which, after a scarifying appeal to Lord 
Brougham, as the author of the New Poor Law Act, by 
the apt epithet of ‘‘ Harlequin Demosthenes,” he breaks 
out into a jubilant assurance of the triumph of freedom. 
This we must take as our last quotation because it de- 


monstrates the operation of that salutary change of 


opinion amongst the Chartists, which has led them to 
abandon the fatal dream of physical force, and to rely, 
like enlightened men, on the omnipotence of moral 
power and knowledge. 


O! not by changeling, tyrant, tool, or knave, 

Thy march, blest liberty ! can now be stayed! 

The wand of Guttemburg—bcehold it wave ! 

The spell is burst! the dark enchantments fade 

Of wrinkled ignorance! ’Twas she betrayed 

Thy first born children, and so oft threw down 

The mounds of Freedom. Lo! the Book its aid, 

Hath brought! the feudal serf—though still a clown, 
Doth read ;—and where his sires gave homage, pays,—a frown. 


The sinewy artizan,—the weaver lean,— 

The shrunken stockinger,—the miner swarth,— 

Read, think, and feel; and in their eyes the sheen 

Of burning thought betokens thy young birth 

Within their souls, blythe Liberty! ‘That earth 

Would thus be kindled from the humble spark, 

Ye caught from him of Mentz, and scattered forth,— 

Faust,—Koster,—Caxton !—not “ the clerk,” 
Himself could prophecy in your own mid-age dark ! 


And yet, O liberty ! these humble toilers, 
The true foundation for thy reign begun.— 
Aye, and while throne-craft decks man’s murderous spoilers, 
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How it hath come to pass, that toil must pine 

While sloth doth revel ;—how the game of blood 

H Hath served their tyrants ; how the scheme malign 
Of priests hath crushed them; and resolve doth bud, 

To band—and to bring back the primal brotherhood. 


What though awhile the braggart-tongued poltroon, 
False demagogue, or hireling base, impede 
| The union they affect to aid? Right soon 
| Deep thought to such “‘ conspiracy’’ shall lead, 
As will result in a successful deed— 
Not forceful, but fraternal; for the past 
Hath warned the Million that they must succeed 
By will, and not by war. Yet to hold fast 
Men’s rage when they are starving—'tis a struggle vast ! 


| A struggle that were vain unless the Book 
Had kindled light within the toiler’s soul, 
And taught him though ’tis difficult to brook 
Contempt and hunger,—yet he must controul 
Revenge, or it will leave him more in thrall, 
The pike,—the brand,—the blaze,—his lesson saith, 
Would leave Old England as they have left Gaul— 
Bondaged to sceptred cunning. Thus their wrath 
The Million quell, but look for right with firmest faith. 
| p.p. 8307—8. 


Thomas Cooper left Stafford Gaol on the 4th of May, 
1845, when he was just turned 40 years of age, being 
born on the 20th of March, 1805, and consequently at the 
present time turned 43. He came to London with his 
manuscripts, as described in the preface to the “ Purga- 
tory,” but was unable to get out his poem till the Sep- 
tember following. Its immediate success was greatly 
promoted by agenerous review in the “ Britannia,” a Con- 
servative newspaper, and supposed to be written by Dr. 
Croly. The “‘ Eclectic”? and others immediately follow- 
ed, and the merit of the poem, once made known, se- 
cured its own acknowledgment. In two months after 
| this appeared, a prose work, called ‘‘ Wise Saws and 
| Modern Instances,”’ consisting chiefly of stories of coun- 
| try life, and giving many startling insights into the real 
| condition of the working classes of this country. In 
| January 1846, he also published a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
; Baron’s Yule Feast,’ which had been written previous 
| to the Purgatory. 
| An unfortunate turn in the affairs of his publisher 
| stopped the issue of other works for which he had 
In the following summer Mr. Cooper was en- 





| agreed. 
| gaged on Douglas Jerrold’s paper, and made a tour of 
}the manufacturing districts and the North of England, 

| to collect materials for a series of articles, which ap- 
| peared in that newspaper under the title of ‘‘ The Con- 
| dition of the People of England.” 

In November 1846, he returned to London, and com- 
menced lecturing at the National Hall, where he deli- 
vered the “ Two Orations against taking away Human 
Life under any circumstances.” They contain his 
{avowal of having entirely given up physical force doc- 
trines, and his most explicit maintainance of the sacred- 
ness of human life. He has continued to lecture at the 
National Hall on almost every subject of history, sci- 
ence, morals, and government, to throrigell audiences, 
up to within a very few weeks of this date. He has al- 
so delivered discourses on the lives and characters of 
Men of Genius, History, Poetry, etc., at various Lite- 
rary Institutions, in particular at the Parent Mechanics’ 





While feverous power mocks the weary sun, 
With steed throned effigies of Wellington, 
And columued piles to Nelson,—Labour’s child } 


Institute, Southampton-buildings, at the City of Lon- 
don and City of Westminster Institutions, the St. John 
Street Institution, ete. He has also repeatedly sup- 


Turas from their haughty forms to muse upon 
The page by their blood-chronicle defiled ;— 


Then, bending o'er his toil, weighs well the record wild. 


Aye, they ave thinking,—at the frame and loom, 
\t bench, and forge, and in the bowelled mine; 
And when the scanty hour of rest is come, 
Again they read,—to think and to divine, 


| plied the place of the eloquent W. J. Fox, at his chapel 
j at South-place, Finsbury, on Sunday mornings during 
' his illness or absence; and has contributed various pa- 
| pers to this Journal, “ Jerrold’s Magazine,’’ and other 
| periodicals. Lately he has, moreover, published two 
| songs, the music to which he composed in Stafford Jail; 
| that to the “ Minstrel’s Song” being a minor, and reck- 
oned by musiéal judges to display real musical taste. 
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It will be seen that Thomas Cooper is still a hard 
worker-—the especial fate of the author in London. The 
labour he performs would be a large amount for a man 
of strong habit and robust health, but in Thomas Coo- 
per’s case, this labour is performed with a constant 
struggle with ill health, debility, and neuralgia, the fruit 
of jail confinement. The difficulty with which he pur- 
sues his lecturing from this cause would perhaps, how- 
ever, never be suspected by those who listen to the fervent 
addresses which often, for two hours together, he pours 
out. 

But it is the fate of almost every man of the present 
day who devotes himself to the pursuits of literature, 
and the advancement of political freedom to have to per- 
form nearly as much toil as a steam-engine. Thomas 
Cooper, like too many of us, has to labour for his bread 
while hg labours also for the public cause, and we regret 
that he has to suffer the Purgatory of Martyrs, in the 
legacy of prison pains, as well as the daily arduous 
strife of existence, when he would otherwise be able to 
devote himself to healthful reflection, and work out his 
long projected twin-epic of ‘ The Purgatory of Suicides,” 
The Paradise of Martyrs, a noble and glorious subject. 

We may conclude this notice by stating, that Thomas 
Cooper has no children, but a most amiable and intelli- 
gent wife, who, however, suffers from constant ill health. 
He is careful always to proclaim his adherence “‘ to his 
own order’’—the Working Class, and we believe the 
warmest wish of his heart, is that for which he is con- 
stantly labouring, to see them achieve what he conceives 
to be their nicuts, 


—~—— 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


(For Howitt’s Journal.) 
No. ITI. 


THE PLACARDS OF PARIS. 


Dear FRIENDS, 

Paris is quite papered with placards. 
Its walls are inspired with mind, not only with the sa- 
cred words, Lipertt, Ecauiré, Frarernité, which 
are gloriously prominent on every public editice, not 
only in those mementos to tyrants which must have an 
eternal existence, but also with those signs of daily 
life, with those pulses of intellectual movement which 
we count. by the minute, and which assuredly show that 
the grand heart of Paris beats quick, and that its throbs 
are magnificently momentous. Well will it be for the 
Belshazzars of the earth, if they will read its hand- 
writing on the walls. Well would it be for all to mark 
as one can in Paris, how the overthrow of a lethargic 
monarchy quickens, and warmly vivifies the intellectual 
life of a people. 

First of all, for the sake of distinction, printed upon 
white paper, we see the proclamationsof the Provisional 
Government, with its splendid array of names of Euro- 
pean reputation, upon the walls of Paris. These with 
their beneficent ordinances have already been made 
known by the British journals. ‘Two recent ones I will, 
however, notice. The first is one which decrees the 
gratuitous opening of one of the theatres, under the 
name of the Théatre de la République, to the poorest ci- 
tizens. It is well to be known that this theatre is in- 
tended principally to produce the popular anthems. The 
second is the decree that the English workmen should 
leave France. Let not the working classes of England 
think this harsh. France is engaged in the organization 
of her national industry on a national basis, as an ex- 
ample to other nations. She has assuredly enough to 
do to serve her own sons, without being burthened with 
those who have no right to claim that which her 


"se | 


children have won. Let Englishmen demand the right 
' to live by work at home, and then when each nation has 
lrightly organized its own industry, nationality may 
cease, and the world become one wide workshop, free in 
common to all. The justice of this position every en- 
lightened English workman must admit. Let no ear 
| then be open to the temptations of that foul war-spirit, 
| which some, for their own interest, would endeavour on 
| the ground of this decree to instil into the minds of the 
| labouring classes of England. The true interest of both 
peoples is one—the national employment in their own 
| country of the members of each nation. The working 
| classes of both France and England have not only the 
| Same interests, but are also embued with the same poli- 
tical and social views. In vain then, will the war-cry 
| be raised. Iam as safe hereasin London. The Revo- 
lution is not finished, but perfect order reigns in Paris, 
jalthmugh citizens without uniform guard us; and this 
| order will continue, even throngh further changes. Let 
|not the press of England be believed when it says the 
|contrary. Its falsehoods have already been infamous. 
| It has far from truly read the Placards of Paris. 
These placards surround the proclamations of the Go- 
vernment, with a rainbow of all colours. On that wall 
| yet blackened with the discharge of the murderous mus- 
| ketry of a dead and drivelling despotism, now shine the 
| placards of each arrondisseinent calling their several in- 
{habitants to prepare for the election of the National 
|Guards. Here a colonel offers himself for re-election on 
the ground of his past patriotism, in a green affiche. 
There a captain calls for support to his candidature 
through a pink paper. Fortunate the people, who 
choose their military, for soldiers must then become the 
organs of order, and not the delegates of despotism ! 

Financial affairs have produced a host of projects in 
paper, which would suit the Birmingham brotherhood. 
One convenient citizen produces a plan by which he 
would make France rich in eight days. The project for 
a property tax by its side is, however, nearer the pur- 
pose, Assuredly, though we have had change and 
plenty, a certain change is not now always to be ob- 
tained, except for gold, which one can ever easily get 
rid of. The people of Paris, however, are not paralyzed 
by the difficulty. Bravely has it brought out that sacred 
sacrifice of theirs which is not bounded by the barri- 
cades, but is as universal as the heart. They come for- 
ward—that canaiile, as Louis Philippe’s silly son deno- 
minated them, in his anxiety for cannon—they come 
forward, God’s hands as they really are—those working 
men of Paris, with their shoemakers’ sows, with their 
plaisterers’ pennies, with the centimes of their carpen- 
ters, and with the francs of their free-masons, with the 
wages of their days works, and offer them as a holy of- 
fering, as true tithe, to the Provisional Government, the 
political priesthood of the nation. The other classes, 
too, are following their example. With such faith as 
this, what fear for commercial credit! When the heart 
coins money the mint can never fail. 

The clubs, however, are the great placarders of Paris. 
Everywhere, where a placard could by possibility ap- 
pear, they have papered the plaister with their prints. 
Some proclaim their principles. Others call upon the 
citizens to accord them their support, and others again 
make known the hours and the places of their meetings. 
The clubs thus convened in Paris are most-numerous— 
they are ubiquitous. Every arrondissement has one. 
There is the club of the National Guard. There is the 
club of the Independants; not like those, however, who 
fought with Cromwell, for our Commonwealth, as not 
only seekers but soldiers of the Lord—but political in- 
dependants, preaching no party, but wishing to weigh 
all things. There is the club of the Marais, meeting, I 
believe, in the house where Marat dwelt. The Girondist 
Club is not resuscitated, without Lamartine and his 
friends represent it. That, however, cannot be the case. 
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_of Paris proclaim that they are ready to build a Palace 








The Gironde, represented the sentimental phase of Re- 
publicanism, and Lamartine and the Government are 
pledged to practical measures of industrial organization. 
The treacherous Times need not, therefore, be so sure 
that the author of the “‘ History of the Girondists,”’ will 
share the fate of his heroes, for Lamartine could appre- 
ciate the good in Robespierre, as well as in Brissot or 
Roland. Although, however, the Plain has no name in 
the clubs, the Mountain has. There is both the Club dela 
Montagneand the Club des Jacobins. Their names even are 
important. The signers of the placard of the latter state, 
that they ‘‘ would resuscitate those heroic Montagnards 
who descended into the tomb with vanquished liberty.” 
They subjoin the important addition that they would do 
this pacifically, and that, God will judge. In fact, there 
has been great pacific progress since ’93, and whatever 
the name, no club of ’48 can have its exact counterpart, 
in any society existing during the reign of terror. For 
the rest, the placards have imprinted the names of clubs 
innumerable. We defer further speaking of them, as we 
wish to visit them, with our readers in a special letter. In 
noting the preaching of the placards it was impossible, 
however, to omit them. 7 

The religious movement, moreover, has not disdained 
the bill-sticker. In a land of transubstantiation it 
would have been indeed unwise to eschew the paste. 
The Wafer-God, however, is at a discount in the pla- 
cards at Paris. The placards are Protestants. A Pro- 
testant Association, under the name of the Society for 
the Application of Christianity to Social Questions, is ac- 
tively useful. Liberty in worship is proclaimed. The 
pastor and the priest, in their past preachings on the 
‘Republic are placarded in comparison together. By the 
side of these placards of Protestants, however, there is 
one calling for the formation of a French Catholic 
Church, on somewhat Unitarian opinions, and another 
convoking the Club of Free Thinkers. Thus Protestant- 
ism will soon need a definition in France, as it some- 
times does elsewhere. 


The placards of the foreign democrats residing or ren- 
dez-vousing at Paris are also numerous. These alone 
are sufficient to show to those who disdain not in their 
arrogant blindness to read the hand-writing on the wall, 
that this Revolution of ’48 is but commenced, and that it 
will be not only French but European. First there came 
the appeals of Swiss, Germans, Belgians, English, Ne- 
groes, Poles, Portuguese, and Spaniards, convoking 
their countrymen to assemble together, and render their 
adhesion to the Provisional Government. These were 
quickly followed by placards announcing that Belgians, 
Germans, and Poles, were forming legions to march for 
the recovery of their own rights in their own countries. 
These again, were but the leaders of other proclamations 
calling for arms, money, and assistance. Then came 
the announcement that a Belgian battalion had departed 
by the northern railway. Then the placard that the 
Germans were about starting for Vienna. -Lastly, the 
Polish proclamation—‘ Order reigns on the banks of 
theSeine. Let it reign also on the banks of the Vistula. 
Poland shall become more than a name. The Republic 
will make the tour of the world. Vive la Republique 
Belge! Vive la Republique d’Allemande! Vive la Re- 
publique Polonnaise! Vive la France!” 

Other placards are deeper, or more bizarre, less na- 
tional and more individual. One placard announces a 
new planetary calender. Another bears the simple 
words—* The moral sense of the country asks for a law 
of divorce.”” Glorious generosity is in others. An ex- 
empt invalid calls upon those like himself to assist the 
military service of their country, by clothing the Na- 
tional Guard. A foreign physician, offers from the feel- 
ing of fraternity to apply medicaments, and to heal the 
diseases of the poor, free of fee. The working artists 





of the People at Paris for soldiers’ rations. Such are 
| some of the sunbeams on the walls. 

Lastly, the placards of the press must not be forgot- 
j ten. The Revolution has most immensely quickened in- 
teliectual life, not only in the clubs, but also in the pul- 
pit and the press. New pamphlets are placarded every 
;hour. Prominent above all others is the placard of 
| Louis Blane’s work on ‘“‘ The Organization of Industry.” 
In its 5th edition, it has still an extraordinary sale, and 
no less than six works with a similar title help to paper 
the walls with placards. George Sand is also pubtish- 
ing pamphlets in the form of letters, the first of which 
is entitled ‘‘ Yesterday and To-day.’’ and by the pla- 
cards we likewise learn that Lamennais is editing a pa- 
per, and Michelet is the president of a club. In fact, 
pamphlets are prolific—newspapers numberless. The 
booksellers must all be republicans, The mental pulse 
of the Revolution beats incessantly. The printers must 
become princes—the authors not anybodies. The press 
of Paris demands, however, a more serious notice than 
the placards of Paris can help to give. Glory, however, 
to those placards which print the walls, with the warm 
letters of active brains! Glory to them which are the 
hand-writing on the wall to the Belshazzars of the earth! 
Let me leave them now for awhile, and remain, until my 
next communication, which will be on the coming elec- 
tions, here, and in which I hope to show in some mea- 
sure how much the press of England has perverted the 
state of party in France, 

Yours very truly, 
Goopwyn Barmy. 

P.S.—In my introductory letter, what I stated of the 
tri-color was then historic and true. Since, with the 
view of preventing confusion, the Government has re- 
ordained the old arrangement. Difference, however, 
still remains. 


—_—@—- 


No. IV. 
THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


Dear Frienps, 

As the English journals have by this time 
made known, the general elections in France have been 
postponed to April 23, and the meeting of the National 
Assembly to May 4. The cause of this postponement 
has been misinterpreted by a few here, and this mis- 
interpretation will be widely re-echoed by the majority 
of the British papers, ever ready as they are to mislead 
the public, when a movement of positive progress is at 
stake. They will say, or rather they will have said by 
the time this reaches you, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment has postponed the elections and the National As- 
sembly, that it might the longer maintain its power, and 
preserve its revolutionary dictatorship. This however 
is wrong; it isa delusive idea, and one calculated in- 
juriously to mislead the English mind. The true cause 
of the postponement of the elections is a simple one. 
Although it is certainly the case, that the democratic 
clubs have worked for the postponement of the elections, 
because they were aware that unless the intelligence of 
the people generally, was awakened to the true interests 
of the commonwealth, which required time for its ac- 
complishment, that the influence of the counter-revolu- 
tionists would be injuriously exercised on the votes of 
their dependants ; yet still the Provisional Government, 
however natural, politic, or right, it might have been, 
have not allowed themselves to be influenced, in favour 
of this movement, and their own apparent interests. 
With a glorious self denial, Lamartine, and his bright 
band of colleagues, have nobly abided by their first de- 
claration, that they maintained their power, only until 
such time as a National Assembly could be constituted, 
and that then, unless the voice of the country. other- 
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wise called them, they should be ready to retire, like 
new Cincinnati or Washingtons, into private life. Nor 
have they gone counter to this declaration in their pre- 
sent postponement of the elections, however it may be 
the interest of some to make it appear that such has 
been their course, and thus to damage the Republic in 
the eyes of other nations. In no wise has the Provi- 
sional Government been influenced by the ultra-revolu- 
tionary propaganda for postponement—in my own eyes 
a salutary if not necessary movement. In no wise 
either has the Provisional Government been anxious 
for their postponement, from the wish of longer retain- 
ing their present power, as their actual position is one 
of much more grave responsibility, than will be the 
functions which in every probability they will possess, 
in connection with the regulated and legally constituted 
authority, proceeding from the National Assembly. Men 
already, mostly of European reputation, they have no 
interest in the mere plaudits of the mob. Men of art, 
as they are, they have no natural love for anarchy, but 
the rather every preference, for order, harmony, and 
symmetry. It has not, then been for the causes as- 
signed that the Provisional Government has postponed 
the meeting and the election of the National Assembly, 
but from a much simpler consideration, a much plainer 
cause. The truth is, that the people of France, and 
even the inhabitants of Paris, have not been unprepared 
for universal suffrage—certainly not! But they have, 
however, been wonderfully unprepared for the mode, 
the manner of its exercise. We that in England have 
had a larger electoral body than France has hitherto en- 
joyed, with the exception of the interval of 93, can scarcely 
conceive this. Such however is the plain matter of fact 
case. The French masses do not understand the ma- 
chinery of elections. I have verified this fact by eye- 
sight enquiry. In the department of the Seine, up to 
last Sunday, in the department in which popular, and 
populous Paris is situated, it was an absolute fact, that 
but one fourth of the population had registered their 
votes. Why wasthis? Was it that the populace took 
no interest in the elections? Most certainly not. Their 
congregated clubs, their processions, the evident excite- 
ment everywhere, clearly demonstrate thecontrary. The 
true causes of the delay were, first, the ignorance of 
the people as to the electoral mode, and _ second, 
the insufficiency of the electoral machinery. In con- 
nection with the first cause we must keep in mind, 
that although France, to our shame, is now ahead of 
England on the suffrage point, that the French masses 
have on the whole been more unaccustomed to public 
meetings and popular elections than ourselves. Then 
the Provisional Government pressed with petitions and 
processions, and bothered with business on all sides, did 
not give sufficiently explicit explanations to the citizens, 
as to the mode of registering their votes. Thus there 
has been ignorance on one hand, and want of instruction 
on the other, in this matter. At the same time, under 
the second cause there has been deficiency. The elec- 
toral machinery itself has been insufficient. The Mairies 
have been appointed the offices of registration for the 
votes of the electors. Now these Mairies, organised for 
the purposes of municipal government, are not consti- 
tuted on a sufficiently large scale for the arrangements 
connected with a system of universal suffrage. Their 
staff of clerks has not been numerous enough to dis- 
patch, in the time at first fixed, the business of verifying 
and registering the votes. While the working hours of 
others have been shortened, theirs have been increased, 
and yet the day has not been long enough to perform 
their business. Thus in fine the electoral mode has 
been imperfectly understood, and the electoral machi- 
nery inefficiently arranged. It is these causes and 
these alone, which have compelled the Provisional Go- 
vernment to postpone the elections. They have not 
been postponed by it; under the influence of ultra-revolu- 


tionary propaganda, or from the wish to preserve power, 
| but simply because the elections could not be proceeded 
' with, as the votes could not be registered within the 
| time first given. Let those journals which in England 
have published the contrary, reprint this letter, and thus 
help to undeccive the British public on this point. Let 
those who blame the Provisional Government for the 
inefficiency of their electoral machinery, do better them- 
selves, under similar circumstances. 

The elections of Paris will of course have consider- 
able influence on the general elections in France. It 
will therefore be interesting in England to know who 
are the candidates proposed by the people themselves, 
for the Parisian representation. We compile a list 
of them, which is a junction of two lists, considerably 
accordant, presented by L’ Atelier, Albert’s paper, and 
La Fraternité, another journal of the working men. 
These lists propose to proportion the representation of 
Paris, in the following manner :— 
1st. The Member8 of the Provisional Government 11 
2nd. The Chiefs of Schools of Societary Science, 

and Literary Men 
8rd. Working-men—chiefs of their class.......... 
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The individuals selected as candidates, to carry out 
these two last proportions, proposed for the representa- 
tion of Paris, are as follows :— 

lst. Chiefs of Societary Schools and Literary Men. 

Lamennais, author of the ‘‘ Words of a Believer.” 

Pierre Leroux, editor of the Revue Independante. 

Beranger. 

Considerant, chief editor of the Democratie Pacifique. 

Eugene Sue. 

Cabet, editor of the Populaire. 

Buchez. 

> enc oyge \ Advocates of the accused in April. 

2nd. Working-men—chiefs of their class. 

Perdriguier, author of ‘‘ Works on Association.” 

Bernard, politically punished in 1839. 

Leroy, founder of a Working Man’s Association. 

Savary, late editor of the Tribune des Proletaires. 

Hubert, a political prisoner. 

Launette, an active democrat. 

Adam, late director of the Liberateur. 

Berard, treasurer of the Fund for Political Prisoners. 

Martin, one of the editors of La Revue Independante. 

Warhy, sentenced for Trades’ Unions. : 

The list is thus left with a deficiency of four working- 
men candidates. It is probably, however, as good a 
programme of popular representation as could be pre- 
sented to Paris. At the head of the lists the names of 
all the members of the Provisional Government are 
rightly placed. Their election as deputies for Paris, 
will be a glorious act of ratification of the Revolution 
of February 24, and a startling declaration of adhesion 
to the Republic. The chiefs of the schools of societary 
science, and the literary men who have battled for de- 
mocracy, are also rightly pointed out as proper candi- 
dates to the population of Paris. The problem of in- 
dustrial organization insists now upon a speedy solution, 
and who so fit to assist in solving that upon which the 
Republic depends, as those who for years have made 
a duty of its study. Literary men moreover, are as 
much producers and labourers, as any other working 
class. It is good, however, that working men are likewise 
proposed as candidates for Parisian representation, 
whose hands have laboured not only with-the pen, but 
even physically, who so well as they themselves can tell 
of the sufferings, the wrongs, the wants, the wishes, and 
the rights of their own order? Who so well as those, who 
have themselves experienced them, can describe the 
miseries which result from the lack of labour, and 
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point out, by the side of the errors of competition, the 
necessities for an organization of industry? A cer- 
tain class of minds may sneer at the idea that working- 
men should take part ina deliberative assembly; but 
hereditary rulers have never practically shown any fit- 
ness for their task no more than they have brought for- 
ward any right or reason for their peculiar possession 
of legislative functions. 
candidates adopted by the movement party of Paris is well 
adapted for a fair representation of its intellectual life, 
and the names of the candidates proposed in the two 
lists which we have amalgamated into one, are most 
probably the best selection which could have been made, 
both for the future, and for the exigencies of the mo- 
inent. 
Before concluding this letter, however, let me endea- 
your to disabuse the public mind in England, on another 
point in connection with the general elections in France. 
The impression attempted to be given by your leading 
British journals, is, that in and after the elections, Paris 
will dictate to the provinces. ‘That city,” says the 
Times of the 25th, “has entirely assumed or usurped 
the sovereignty of France.’’ Nothing is more false 
than this. It is not in Parisalone, that the rule of Louis 
Philippe was opposed. Look back and remember, the 
historic struggle at Lyons, the second city of France, 
and of whose working classes Albert is now the repre- 
sentative in the Provisional Government. Did the ban- 
quet at Dijondo nothing to sympathise with the Parisian 
propagand ? Was the attack at Amiens less fierce than 
the outbreak at Paris? Has not the Republic been 
everywhere proclaimed through France? Yet still in 
spite of this, the implication intended, is that Paris has 
not only usurped authority over the provinces, but also 
that the Parisian population will dictate to the provin- 
cial delegates. Such indeed are the injurious insinu- 
ations of several articles in the Times which thence 
prophecies, ‘‘a struggle, not with the partizans of roy- 
alty, for they have lost all hope, but with a republic, in 
’ which the intelligence of the country would be fairly 
represented, and a most unmitigated democracy.” The 
serpent-like guile of insinuations like this, must glance, 
through all its folds of green and gold, upon the honest 
eye. These treacherous things would produce the very 
processes which they pretend to deprecate. They assume 
division for the purpose of dividing. Nothing would 
better please the Times than such a denouement, as it 
prophecies. It reminds of a reign of terror, that it may 
again ensue, and despotism once more be installed. The 
Paris of ’48 is not however the Paris of ’93. There 
are now, other great cities in France, as well as Paris. 
France has now her Manchester and her Birmingham, 
as well as her London. Paris, will of course, infiuence 
the provinces ; a metropolis ever must, but her influ- 
ence will be legitimate—the example of intelligence, 
not the dictatorship of terror. Her own list of popu- 
lar candidates is a guarantee, versus the Times, for the 
intelligence of her democracy. Is not the department 
of the Seine, moreover bound, like the other electoral dis- 
tricts of the provinces to a proportion of the national 
representation? Besides, the work of *48 is different 
from that of °93. In ’93 it was confiscation—destruc- 
tion. In 48 it is construction—organization. Terror 
was demanded by the one—intelligence is required by 
the other. With false-playing journals like the Times, 
however, the wish is father to the thought, and should 
opposition incense a people, it might rank as a prophecy. 
Now, thank God, the contrary is the case. We move 
on as harmoniously as may be expected, amid such im- 
mense obstacles. Let the elections pass off well, and 
practical minds be brought to bear upon the organiza- 
tion of industry, and the Republic is safe. ‘‘ Now pray 


On the whole the proportion of 


| FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 


By Wii11am Howirr. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 


Tue Metprum FamIity. 


(Continued from page 235.) 


Metprvum went silently in the track of his compa- 
nion, who ploughed his way through the densest masses 
of brushwood, and over bogs and ditches, till they 
struck into an open riding, which led them to a gate 
on the opposite side of the wood to which they had en- 
tered. Here the stranger said in a low voice—“ Aha! 
now I perceive where we are;” and advancing cauti- 
ously, he crossed the gate to reconnoitre, and then tell- 
ing Meldrum all was right, they struck across the coun- 
try over hedge and ditch for a full mile, when they came 
out upon a highway. 

All here appeared as still and deserted as possible. 
Not a straggler from the agricultural meeting, nor a po- 
liceman was to be seen or heard. The stranger began 
to stalk on at a good round rate. 

“Ts this the way to Reading ?”’ demanded Meldrum. 

“To Reading!” replied the man, ‘‘God forbid! 
Would you run into the lion’s mouth? In that direction 
the Philistines are sure to be swarming. It would be 
impossible to enter the town before morning without 
being stopped and reconnoitred by the police, who will 
have been informed of what has passed on the common 
yonder by that cursed devil’s invention, the telegraph. 
No, we must make for safer and more obscure quarters. 
Come along.” 

Meldrum felt a repugnance to commit himself with a 
man of whom he knew nothing, and who might, for 
aught he could tell, be a spy ready to give him up 
for areward. But the assurance of the fellow that he 
could do as he pleased, but for himself he should lose 
no time in running to earth, at length determined Mel- 
drum to follow, and away they hastened. Presently they 
turned out of the highway to the right into a narrow 
country lane, and after following this for some time, and 
then crossing several downs, they descended into a val- 
ley, and halted before a row of what appeared to Mel- 
drum, in the obscurity of the early morning, very mi- 
serable houses. Here the stranger flung a handful of © 
sand at an upper window, the casement was presently 
opened, and a rough masculine voice demanded who was 
there. 

“Bates anda friend,’ was the reply—the window 
closed, the door soon afterwards opened, and Meldrum 
found himself in what appeared to be a public-house of 
none of the nicest aspect, and admitted by a man of al- 
most gigantic build, with immense black whiskers, and 
with an eye that scrutinized Meldrum so keenly, that it 
seemed to lay his very heart bare before him. His huge 
person, clad only in shirt and trowsers, appeared more 
colossal in its dimensions than it even was, and his 
night-cap covering his bushy head of jetty hair, made 
his coal-black whiskers the more striking. 

“ All snug, Bates, I reckon,” said the landlord. 

“‘T should think so, old fellow,” replied Bates, for 
such was his name here, at least,—‘ but it will be snug- 
ger still when we have seen some supper and a good jo- 
rum of heavy wet.” 





we for our country,’’ and now, until my next letter, I 
remain, Yours sincerely, 
Goopwyn Banmey. 


“ Breakfast—you mean Joe,”’ replied the landlord, as 


; he thrust his bare feet into his shoes, which stood just 


under the oven, where he had pulled them off on going 
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to bed, and proceeded to fetch out some bread, cold meat» 
and knives and plates. 

While the two arrivers got their supper, the landlord, 
who had fixed himself opposite to Meldrum, and scruti- 
nized his outward man very attentively, after first throw- 
ing an ironing blanket round himself, inquired where 
they had come from that evening—and received from 
Bates a circumstantial account of all that had taken 
place. Ashe related Meldrum’s part in the business, 
the huge man cast still more searching glances at him, 
and ejaculating only—‘‘ The devil! ’’—The three seve- 
rally retired to their night’s quarters. 

This place, to which Meldrum’s guide had conducted 
him, was not deserving of the name of a village nor of a 
hamlet, but rather of a rookery. It consisted of two 
rows of houses, one on each side of the road, facing each 
other. They were of a very ordinary description, 
erected without the slightest regard to the picturesque, 
being all of one height, and as plain and bald as archi- 
tecture, or the want of it could maké them. They had | 
evidently been at some time the speculation of some ve- 
ry prosaic soul, and why he should have set them down | 
just here, where there was no apparent occasion for | 
them, would require perhaps to call their projector up | 
from the dead to inform us of. Around were naked , 
downs only traversed by a few shepherds, not one of | 
whom took up his abode here. These two rows of mean | 
houses staring at each other eternally, as if in wonder | 
at their own location, were impressed with the most pal- 
pable marks of poverty and rudeness. The windows | 
were broken, and the missing panes supplied by old | 
rags, or hat crowns, or were pasted up with dirty pa- | 
per. Before the doors were ash-heaps and othér accu- 
mulations of nuisance. There were children of a dirty 
exterior to be seen playing in the street, if so it might 
be called, and the whole denoted that the inhabitants 
were of a low stamp. In fact, for the last two hundred 
years Twigg’s-Houses had been the notorious resort of 
thieves, tramps, wandering potters, and still more non- 
descript population. 

In the centre of one of the rows stood a public-house, 
bearing no resemblance to village ale-houses in general, 
but rather to a London gin-shop. This was the abode 
of the proprietor of the whole—no other than the large 
whiskered landlord, who admitted over night Bates and 
Meldrum. This landlord and proprietor was well known 
by the name of Captain Crick. There was a mystery 
about the man, and an unquestionable cleverness. He 
came here ten years ago. ‘T'wigg’s-Houses were at that 
time almost deserted. The owner had absconded for 
debt. The creditor, whoever he was, for he did not appear 
to be the mortgagee, had found so much trouble in col- 
lecting his black mail from the nomadic population as 
to have given up the task in despair. The thieves, beg- 
gars, tramps, potters, and the like, came and went at 
leisure. The public-house only was held by the cre- 
ditor, and retained as a sort of security for his debt. 
Here the carriers of calves, fowls, eggs, butter, and such 
commodities halted for the night on their journey from 
the lower country towards London, and this kept up a 
considerable trade in cheap beds, beer, suppers, and 
hay and stable room. 

In this state of things Captain Crick one day arrived 
at the inn, and staid there for some days. He professed 
to be retiring from the sea-faring line of business, and 
to want to settle in a thoroughly country retirement. 
This place seemed to have peculiar charms for him— 
there is no accounting for tastes—and so he very soon 
installed himself as master of the inn, and it was spee- 
dily rumoured that he had made out the retreat of the 
proprietor, and had purchased the premises. In fact, 
very soon Mrs. Crick made her appearance, and took 
upon her the duties of landlady. Mrs. Crick was a wo- 
man of dimensions almost as Herculean as those of her 
husband. She was a handsome commanding woman of 








that class which pretends to be nothing but what they 
are—fine animals of the human species—enjoying life 
in all the ordinary elements of life: having their own 
way very much, and exercising a strong will over all 
around them. Mrs. Crick took the whole management 
of the house, and Captain Crick of the rest of the 
houses. In her own sphere she ruled paramount—the 
captain never appeared to wish even to interfere with 
her sway, and she on her part never interfered with that 
of the captain. In his absence she collected the rents, 
but never pretended to know anything about the affairs 
of the property. 

This system had its conveniencies: for Twigg’s-Houses, 
as we have said, were notorious all over the country for 
the character of its population, and were therefore not 
unfrequently honoured with the visits of police and 
constables, and’sheriff’s officers. It was said, that not 
only were the people thieves, but that Captain Crick 
himself was the grand receiver of all their stolen goods. 
Many a time had the Captain been summoned before 
magistrates to give an account of his tenants when they 
were charged with thefts, and neglect of payment of 
poor-rates, and the like. But on all these occasions, 
the captain declined placing himself in the position ei- 
ther of accuser or patron of his tenants. All he knew, 
he declared, regarding them was, that they paid their 
rents. That was his only concern, and that he attended 
to. If it was a case of poor-rates, he would ask the pa- 


‘rish authorities before the magistrates, why they did not 


collect their rates as he collected his rents, weekly. He 
protested that he lost little or nothing; but he could 
not take upon him the parish business to collect the 


| poor-rates, or to be guarantee for them. 


‘But the tenants are gone off without paying the 
rates,’ the magistrate would say, “ and therefore you 
must pay them.” 

“I beg your worship’s pardon,” would be the cap- 
tain’s reply, “‘ but the rates were due when the people 
were there—the officers should have seized on the goods 
—it is their neglect—I have nothing to do with it.” 

The captain knew the law, and stood by it, and it 
stood by him. 

If it were a case of theft—the captain pleaded igno- 
rance—he did not concern himself with any doings of 
his tenants, except the paying of their rent. He never 
set himself up as a critic on the conduct of his neigh- 
bours, and he never would. God knew there was dis- 
honesty and wickedness in all ranks, and let God him- 
self judge it—he Captain Crick had enough to do with- 
out. 

This the captain said with peculiar emphasis and 
shrugs of the shoulders, and expressive looks. It was a 
hopeless case, and constables and overseers soon grew 
tired of bringing the captain to the justice-room only 
for him to make them look very simple and ignorant of 
their own business. 

But the captain was said to be in reality the patron 
and receiver-general of the booty made by his tenants. 
If this were true, then the booty must have been of a 
kind very easily concealed, for defeated in all other re- 
spects, the police had made at least a score of searches 
by warrant of his premises, and invariably with the 
same success, that of finding—nothing. 

On all these occasions the captain was quite polite to 
them, and in his absence Mrs. Crick was equally so— 
saving that she gave them svine sly cuts of the tongue— 
on their hunting of mares’ nests, and suspicions of their 
honest neighbours, in which the captain never in- 
dulged. 

This had gone on for ten years. Twigg’s-Houses had 
still the character of a rookery of thieves, and Captain 
Crick of their recciver-general—yet never had the au- 
thorities on a single occasion been able to fix a charge 
on the captain. There had been proved to have been 
some scores of thieves tenanting his houses, but then, 
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what had the captain to do with that. It was his mis- 
fortune to have houses where it was not everybody that 
wanted them. He repeated it, he was no critic on any 
body, high or low (this was given with a nod and a 
shrug)—let the police look as sharp after the people as 
he did. 

Now we have been informed, however, though we 
publish it with caution, lest we should bring any unme- 
rited stigma on the captain, and act with less candour 
and fairness towards him than he did to the public— 
that is, setting ourselves up as critics on his conduct— 
that the captain had in his back court a certain most 
ingeniously contrived little crane and pulley by which 
any one in the secret could, by pulling a bell ina 
certain place have a basket let down at certain 
hours of nocturnal darkness, in which they could 
deposit anything of value occupying a small space 
only; and that the basket drawn up again, would 
soon afterwards descend with a certain sum in it, 
the exchange for the goods. Now we have been in- 
formed that by this means, a great exchange went on 
between the duly initiated, and some Great UNKNown. 
The initiated brought their goods, and received their 
money. From whom? As the captain would say—God 
knows! The captain nor any one else was ever seen 
in any such transactions. There never was a living soul 
who could charge him or any one else with receiving 
stolen goods—He never entered on any occasion into 
any bargains of the kind, or discourse on such subjects. 
The police had looked in this back court, but they never 
found any such crane, they only found the house well 
supplied with good capacious water spouts descending 
trom the roof. They had examined the house, and ne- 
ver found any stolen or suspicious goods. If they were 
— became of them? Let those answer who 

new. 

But we have again heard, that out of Captain Crick’s 
attics, you stepped upon his roof, and there found your- 
selves in a leaden gutter, between the front roof and the 
back roof, from which rose a wooden stage with steps 
up to it, from whence you could enjoy a splendid view 
over the country. The captain was fond of a breezy look- 
out. Onthis stage, however, stood a bench, which it 
has been whispered, turned upside down, made a little 
bridge, and this bridge pushed across from the gutter 
of Captain Crick’s house, to a certain window in the 
end of the next house, that of the captain’s trusty 
hostler, gave a ready means of escape for either goods 
or persons; that in the hostler’s attic, this bridge 
again became a seat, and gave a speedy means of ac- 
cess to the captain’s roof when needed. 

Now, those who are too illiberal to follow the cap- 
tain’s excellent system of not making themselves critics 
on their neighbours, declare, that as the stupid police 
never dreamed of examining at one and the same in- 
stant, the houses of both Captain Crick and his hostler, 
it was by the means of this bench, which was made 


A double debt to pay, 
A bridge by night, a simple bench by day, 


that the captain contrived to elude all detection of his 
illicit deeds. So said those who were ungenerous 
enough to be critics. 

Well, for ten years-had Captain Crick been lord and 
master of Twigg’s-Houses; and entertainer of all the 
carriers, who, with fine flower-y-painted waggons, and 
peals of jingling bells came daily up the country laden with 
calves, butter, eggs, cheese, hay, straw, and sundry other 
commodities out of the farming districts, to the rail- 
way station, where they now unloaded their live stock, 
and more compressible articles, and left only the hay 
and straw bearers to proceed to London as in the olden 
time. These men passed the night here, and thus there 


about the public house at Twigg’s-Houses, and the bleat- 
ing of calves and lambs was generally sonorously heard 
there. In the tap-room as sonorously resounded the 
voices of these smock frocked and ancle-booted carriers, 
who thumped their pewter pots on the tables before 
them, as a sign for the bar-maid to replenish them, 
while they sent up clouds of smoke from their pipes. 
In the midst of the settle, Captain Crick would gen- 
erally be found in earnest conversation with them, and 
at night often amused them with the relation of his sea- 
adventures. When you saw him dressed in his best, 
with his huge frock coat, his broad-brimmed, fierce 
looking hat, turned up quite briskly at the sides, and 
his enormous black beard, you imagined you saw some 
ferocious pirate or smuggler, that had boarded many a 
peaceful merchantman, and would sweep a score of 
such quiet people into the sea, as easily as he 
swept the flies off the table before him when they 
came to sip the ale spilled by the carriers. But we 
dont want to be critic on a man who was too magnan- 
imous to be acritic on any one else. All we know is, 
that Captain Crick, ever and anon, disappeared, on a 
journey into Cornwall, to visit his aged mother! 
honour to his filial piety ! 

Well, here were Bates and Meldrum housed. They 
slept in the same room, and early in the morning 
Bates commenced a conversation. He told Meldrum 
how delighted he was to find a man like him who was 
prepared to rouse the country in the only way it | 
could be roused. That the people were too tame, and | 
would all perish of starvation without taking any 
means to help themselves. That Meldrum had hit the 
right nail on the head—the only way was to carry fire 
through the country, and compel those who had the 
property at stake, to have things altered, and give de- 
cent wages. 

Meldrum, who had cooled down a good deal since the 
meeting last night, listened in silence and with strong 
repugnance to this counsel, and when Bates had done, 
expressed his doubts , whether he had not gone too 
far in his speech. That unless the whole of the agri- 
cultural people were prepared for such a plan, it would 
bring destruction on the few who adopted it, and that 
he was grieved to think, that scores might be suffering 
now from his own act last night. 

At this, Bates started up in bed, and casting a furi- 
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ous look of astonishment on Meldrum, said,— 
“What! are youa coward? What! are you afraid 
of doing what you have so strongly advised others to 
do? The devil, have I been taken in, in you? Are you 
a pigeon livered milksop, and not the manI took you | 
for? Did you not say that cruelty and injustice, the | 
same cruelty and injustice which was grinding every | 
other working man to death, had convinced you that | 
nothing but fire and terror would be of any use in get- | 
ting justice? Mark me, my man, you must speak out 
for I tell you, that either you show yourself all right | 
and jannock, (bold and honest,) or I will be the first | 
to put the bull-dogs on your heels !”” | 
Meldrum felt that he was committed. He had put | 
himself into the power of a fellow of whom he knew 
nothing—and now he must go on, or be denounced at | 
once tothe law. For a moment a cold shiver went | 
through him, and he cursed his folly for going tothe | 
meeting, and still more, for accompanying this man 
here. But when he came to review his situation, and his 
prospects, to reflect that no doubt a description of his 
person would be widely circulated amongst the police, | 
and that he was a marked man—he felt that there was 
nothing for him but to give up tamely, or to carry out 
boldly the doctrine he had recommended, he resolved 
to do the latter, and told his companion so. 
“ That’s right, my man!” exclaimed Bates. ‘Then | 
here goes for a grand campaign! Wetwo, whohave | 
nothing to hope from the people of property, but every- | 
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| the miseries of the working people, or they shall know 








thing to fear, will now make them know what it is to 
drive honest men to despair. They shall either relieve 


misery themselves.” 

A bond dreadful, and devilish was now entered into 
by these two, to destroy and lay waste regardless of the 
merits or demerits of those on whom they committed 
their ravages—it was in their perverted minds sufficient 
that fear must do the work which neither ordinary 
justice, nor compassion, which neither law nor religion 
had done. The icy indifference of the educated 
and wealthy, had produced their natural fruits, wrong 
and indifference towards them in the victims of their 
system, and the devil entering into the souls of the op- 
pressed, made them regard themselves, not as evil, but 
as patriots and saviours. 
| A mutual enquiry into each other’s history here took 
|| place between the confederate incendiaries. They re- 
| solved to open up their whole lives to each other. We 
| know the story of Meldrum, let us now hear a few par- 
| ticulars of that of Bates. 
| 


| 
| 
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(To be continued.) 
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CORPORATION RESISTANCE TO THE WELL-BEING 
OF THE WORKING CLASS. 


TuERE has not been for many years a measure pro- 
posed by Government so directly important to the 
i| working men of England, their wives, and families, as 
the Health of Towns’ Bill. True, we all suffer from the 
present state of our towns as to sanitary matters, but it 
|| is on the poor—on the working class in general, that the 
|| intensity of the evil falls. It is they who are crowded 
i| into inconvenient dwellings, in narrow courts and lanes, 
uncleansed, undrained, uncared for as to the common 
|| decencies of life, without pure air and without water. 
It is among them that fever rages, that life is shortened 
to nearly one half its average length, that infants are 
born to sicken and die, that widows are left to go into 
the union workhouse, because husbands are struck 
down by poison and pestilence in the prime of life, and 





| 
| 
| 
| 
ravages. 
burghers, tradesmen, lawyers, or belonging to profes- 
sions of one kind or other. 


at the sea-side. 





| ing their own money as ‘they like. 


of Towns’ Association, just published— 


| ‘Yes, undoubtedly! spend as much as you like. You wil 
| have perfect freedom in every extravagance you choose to in 

dulge in with what is really your own money. 
Englishmen in this respect. 
not upon the expenditure of your own, but of other people’ 
money.” 


{ 
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published, has furnished the complete solution of the 


among them that cholera, if it comes, will commit its 
But members of corporations are comfortable 


They live in substantial 
houses, and have the water laid on and the drains trap- 
ped. Their wives and children are well lodged and 
well fed, and if the air of the town seems not so plea- 
sant as might be wished, because the wind blows cer- 
tain unhealthy odours from the “‘ poorer districts,”’ they 
can go to the cottage in the country, or take lodgings 
Corporations therefore say that towns 
are all in an admirable state; that nothing can be bet- 
ter; that to take the management out of their hands is 
centralization, and centralization they say is bad, and 
therefore they want to goon as they are, managing their 
own affairs, and continuing to have the power of spend- 


| Yes, undoubtedly!’ says the Report of the Health 


It is not pro- 


posed to impose the slightest restraint upon your freedom as 
The limitations in question are 
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mystery which brings about the present opposition to || 
the bill so necessary to the well-being of the working || 
class :— 

“The objections of the local administrators against interfer- 
ence with people’s management of their ‘‘ own affairs,” have a 
very close and literal meaning, when the Chairman of a Court 
of Sewers is the possessor of small tenements of a neglected 
class, which most require the exercise of compulsory powers _|' 
against the owner; when leading members of the local admi- i! 
nistrative body are householders whose charges for works of || 
house-drainage most need regulation and reduction; or when, | 
on a Paving Board, an influential member is the retired part- | 
ner who holds the coutract for paving.” 





An example of some of the common sources of the 
outcry may be taken from the evidence of the Secretary 
of the South Devon Sanitary Association. Speaking of 
the important town of Devonport, he says,— 


** Whilst engaged in making a report on the sanitary condi- 
tion of the town, a tradesman complained to me that the health 
of his family and workmen suffered, from a very large number of 
pigs being kept in a yard behind his house; they were fed with 
offal from a slaughter-house adjoining, and a more disgusting | 
nuisance I never witnessed. I asked him why he did not com- 
plain. He said it would be useless; at the same time mention- 
ing the influence which would be brought to bear against him, 
I next asked why he did not appeal to his landlord. ‘That 
would be useless, too,’ he replied, ‘as the pigs are his best te- 
nants.’ TZ'he landlord, a butcher, is a commissioner.” 


This gentleman gives three or four more instances 
quite as flagrant of commissioners having such vested 
interests as this in filth and fever, and says they might 
be multiplied ad infinitum, as proofs of the “ impossibi- 
lity of carrying out an efficient plan of sanitary reform 
without government superintendence.” 

The report from which we have quoted* contains a 
statement of the sanitary condition of sixty nine towns 
in England and Wales. The picture is a deplorable 
It shows in equal proportions, lavish expenditure 


one. 
and excessive neglect. Let us take an example from 
Manchester. ‘The following is taken from the evidence 


of the secretary there ;— 


*¢ What number of water-works are there at present at Man- 
chester !—'There is at present only one. 

**Do you know anything of the expenses connected with that ; 
what according to their own statement have they spent ?— 
£366,000. 

‘* Are they able to supply all the town ?—They supply about 
one-half, 

“‘ What is the quality of the water supplied ?—Very indiffer- 
ent indeed; it is foul in taste and it is very hard; it contains a 
great quantity of sulphate of lime. Speaking of the losses sus- 
tained in Manchester by the bad supply of water, the usual cal- 
culation is that such a population consumes about 14 pounds of 
soap each person annually. Our water spo'ls at least half the 
soap that is used; if so, we lose in Manchester about £50,000 
in soap; that is, we use £50,000 in soap more than we need to, 
which is about £10,000 more than a good supply of water need 
cost us. Out of respect to these trading interests, these works 
have had to be purchased, and an entirely new water source ob- 
tained, the community being taxed in perpetuity for the previ- 
ous local legislation, for which no one is now responsible.” 


The following remarks relate to Liverpool ;— 


‘‘When works bearing upon purity and decency are com. 
pleted, works of ornament and splendour are admissible. The 
very reverse is usually the order of works adopted by the trad. 
ing classes represented in Town Councils. Even the works of 
more direct utility are most partially distributed. Front and 
main streets, occupied by the influential classes, are opened up, 
whilst back streets, which nevertheless contribute to the rates, 
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* Report of the Sub-committee of the Health of Towns As- 


sociation on the answers to questions addressed to the princi- 
pal towns of England and Wales, 1848, 
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The Health of Towns’ Association in this Report, just 
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are neglected. In Liverpool upwards of £120,000, which 
‘would have sufficed for the abolition of cesspools, and the per- 
fect internal drainage of 25,000 undrained houses, has been ex- 
pended by the Corporation on one public hall, the St. George’s 
Hall, (with a multitude of Corinthian columns, like an immense 
Greek temple,) which overlooks a mass of filthy dwellings, ill- 
paved and ill cleansed streets, and the sites of cesspools and 
fever nests.” 


Here is the case of Exeter ;— 


*‘ The Local Improvement Board of Exeter, which had, at the 
period of the Act, only 5,500 inhabited houses, has expended 
£542,000, or at the rate of £100 per house, in widening streets 
and building markets, leaving the town upon cesspools, and the 
parts of it inhabited by the labouring classes in the state of fe- 
ver nests ; the town being the most unhealthy in the country, 
in spite of its salubrious situation in a fine climate.” 


* » e 2 * 


‘The members of this Local Improvement Board are loud 
against consolidation, by which the establishment charges would 
be reduced; they are against central contro!, which indeed, 
come as soon as it may, comes far too late to secure a better ap- 
plication of the town rates. The rate-payers are left with se- 
vere burthens, and some of them are heard to declare that they 
can bear no more. 

‘The heaviest burthen, however, which they bear, is what 
is left in addition to this misdirected expenditure, namely, the 
burtben of excessive sickness, loss of labour, premature mortal- 
ity, and excess in the number of deaths and funerals. The ex- 
cess of deaths, even above Tiverton, was, in the year 1841, 332, 
and the numbers have not lessened since that time. The pecu- 
niary loss from that excess could not be less than £50,000 for 
that one year. ‘This burthen is found to be reducible by means 
of a much lower amount of expenditure; but it must be expen- 
diture otherwise directed than by such a body as the existing 
burthens have been imposed by; it must be by the application 
of science and skill, which ignorance and prejudice, and want 
of care and sympathy, as regards the labouring population, 
would repudiate.” 


The outcry of our own “ Dirty City,” still rings in our 
ears. The following relates some of its doings ;— 


** The Corporation of the City of London, besides spending 
about a quarter of a million upon ignorantly and mischievously 
constructed sewers, an expense at which, it is declared, three 
cities might have been sewered completely, have charged by a 
coal tax upon the whole metropolis, a sum of £1,000,000, and 
upon public property an outlay of £750,000 for new edifices. 
Some of the works, such as the widening of streets, were un- 
doubtedly good in their time and order, though they are all the 
subject of complaint for their extravagance. It is, however, 
proper to note, that this expenditure, employed at the scale of 
expense requisite for constructing model lodging-houses, would 
have sufficed to substitute salubrious, in the room of insalubri- 
ous, dwellings for 85,000 out of the 129,000 inhabitants of the | 
corporation jurisdiction.” 


Our limits alone prevent us from multiplying instan- 
ces. The sums spent in litigation alone, would suffice 
to convince any one who became aware of them of the 
ruinous extravagance of the present system ;— 


“* *T believe I am within the mark,’ said Mr. E. Rushton, the 
Stipendiary Magistrate of Liverpool, in his evidence before the 
Committee on Private Bills, speaking of the expense of obtaining 
private Acts, ‘ when I say that, within the last ten years not 
much less than £100,000 has been expended in these matters, 
including the expense of parties in resisting local Acts.’ ”’ 


“* Besides the profits of the applications for the acts 
themselves,” observes the report, ‘ they yield profitable 
crops of fees in the proceedings under them, and then 
again in applications for their amendment.” These 
things make us perceive the force and justice of the fol- 
lowing remarks ;— 


“It is objected to the proposed measure that it pcrmits any 
fifty householders to involve the town in an ‘ expensive’ inquiry ; 
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the true statement would be, that it requires fifty householders 
to initiate a large economy. As matters now stand, any one 
or two individuals may involve a town in the enormously expen- 
sive inquiry for a local Act ; and moreover in excessively waste. 
ful expenditure for inefficient works.” 


Even if we had as much faith in the honesty and dis- 
interestedness of corporations, as we have cause to 
doubt the existence of either we should still have to con- 
tend with their ignorance and should protest against the 
folly of entrusting works which require skill and know- 
ledge in various branches of sciences to men who how- 
ever well they may understand their own trades or 
professions know nothing bearing on the subject in ques- 
tion. It is truly observed ;— 


‘* The very assumption on the part of the local authorities or 
their representatives, that they can carry out the requisite 
works by themselves, is only a deplorable proof of the igno- 
rance of- both, as to what is required to be done. The baker 
who is the Chairman of the City Commissioners of Sewers, has 
declared that he and they are ‘willing’ to carry out complete 
works of sanitary improvement. He might as well say, that he 
is ‘ willing’ to construct a well-working locomotive steam-en- 
gine. Such assurances from such men, only show they know 
not what they promise.” 


The people themselves are equally incompetent to 

mend the matter. They have no redress. They cannot 
possibly improve the condition of their dwellings as to 
sewerage, water supply, and ventilation; nor can they 
remove to better. Where can they find better? All 
are defective, and if one neighbourhood is worse than | 
others, still in that worst of all, must the work-man | 
live, whose employment necessitates his living there- 
abouts. There are people who will say that there is 
power sufficient, if the law were enforced, to do away 
with all nuisances. We find in this report, mention 
made of a gentleman who writes a pamphlet to the ef- 
fect, that the common and statute law of England is 
sufficient for all sanitary purposes. This reminds us 
of the gentleman who argued that the law of England 
was open to the poorest man as well as the richest, and 
of the reply he received from Professor Porson. ‘ True,” 
said Porson, ‘and so is the London Tavern.” The re- 
ply needs no comment, at all events, to any one who 
ever experienced the cost of a law suit. 
There is not a doubt that what we require in order to 
work any sanitary measure, is a controlling power. 
We want an authority competent to see that the peo- 
ple’s money is well applied and not wasted; that the 
people’s health is cared for, not wantonly destroyed ; 
that the people’s lives are valued, not recklessly suf- 
fered to be extinguished by tens of thousands yearly 
from fever. Local bodies require looking after, as we 
all do. Irresponsible power is bad for every one. Let 
the people then petition (we again enforce the neces- 
sity of this). Let the people petition, that the bill 
which so deeply concerns their interests, may pass into 
law, and that to work it, there may be a controlling 
power, a central authority, composed of those men who 
have proved their earnestness in the cause, by years of 
labour and their knowledge of the proper means to en- 
sure it by their able and vigorous proceedings, since 
they were constituted as a metropolitan commission. 
Without this nothing will be done. It is the people 
want protection and support. Let them bestir them- 
selves in time. 
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WEEKLY RECORD. 


THE 


THE BLOOD-GUILTINESS OF ‘KINGS. DAWN OF THE MIL- 


LENNIUM OF FREEDOM. 


There is nothing so notorious in history as that its pages are 
drenched with human blood. It would appear as if mankind 
were a race far exceeding any idea of devils that has been 
furnished to us, in crime and cruelty, far exceeding any extent 
of conceivable folly in their foolishness. ‘Their great avowed 
purpose has been to seek happiness ; their great business from 
age to age to destroy each other. Nation has risen against na- 
tion, and people against people, and the more than march mad- 
ness of it has been that they have denominated their murder- 
ous deeds—national glory ! 

If we come to Jook, however, more clearly into this, we per- 
ceive that it has all resulted from the sole absurdity of submit- 
ting themselves and their affairs to kings. The idolatry of king- 
ship has been punished in every age, with the infatuation of 
the furies, the dipping of each other’s hands in blood. Blinded 
as it were by the curse of heaven for this idolatrous crime, with 
a ten-fold blindness these idol kings of theirs have led them up 
to mutual destruction, as butchers lead up sheep to the slaugh- 
ter-house. The earth has groaned under the curse of perpetual 


carnage, civilization has been arrested, and misery and stupi- | 


dity have prevailed. 

Thank God! the delusion more pregnant than all other delu- 
sions put together, with horrors and calamities, with crimes 
and abominations, is, however, coming to anend! The events 
of the last month more wonderful than any since the founda- 
tion of the world, testify to the awakening of the people, and 
the permanent spread of the spirit of civilization. From end 
to end of Europe the spirit of revolt against regal tyranny and 
deception has gone like a stroke of electricity ; or rather like 
what it is, the voice of the Almighty, which has cried once 
more in the hour of a second and a greater creation—‘“‘ LET 
THERE BE LIGHT! AND THERE WAS LIGHT!” 

At that voice every idol of regal paganism has fallen like 
Dagon flat on its face, and the palms of its hands have been cut 
off. God once more has crazed the chariot wheels of the Pha- 
raoh of Despotism, and plunged all its hosts into the Red Sea of 
popular indignation. Before the spirit of God manifested in the 
spirit of the people, every mighty heart has trembled, every 
proud knee has failed, every throne has shaken, and cast its oc- 
cupant prostrate before it in the dust of humiliation. ‘The Peo- 
ple have shown that they are truly—and without any fiction— 
the Sovereign People; they have now to show that what they 
can so easily assume, they can as easily maintain. That they 
do and shall maintain the rights which they have thus vindi- 
cated is a duty holy and inviolable; a duty more religious than 
any other, except the worship of God himself, for it is the 
pledge of peace and happiness to the whole earth; it is the gua- 
rantee against the return of these old evils and oppressions, and 
for the steady progress of freedom, truth, knowledge, and reli- 
gion. For this there is no security but the extinction of the 
kingly superstition, the establishment of the power of the people 
through the medium of a wise and extensive representation. 
The institution of royalty is so unnatural, that it invariably cor- 
rupts those whom it involves, and converts them into faithless 
and treacherous individuals. Scarcely one man in a million is 
proof against its sorcery ; and therefore it is that an Alfred is so 
rare. By creating kings, nations create traitors to themselves. 
They elevate men only to plot and strive against their liberties, 
and inflict on the public the everlasting strife of politics. The 
eternal business of nations is to endeavour to wring from their 
princes their own natural liberties, which these men with an 
inconceivable infatuation are perpetually striving to extinguish. 
It is time to put an end to this troublesome and pernicious con- 
dition of affairs: if there be one thing more ignominious and 
disgraceful to the human intellect than another, it is to see 
thirty or forty millions of men subjected to the will and caprice 
of one single individual, perhaps the most foolish and depraved 
in the nation. 

If we look at what has just taken place on the continent, we 
behold but another exhibition of the treachery of kings to their 
trust, and of their blood-guiltiness towards their subjects. 
Every drop of blood which has been shed in every country where 
it has been shed—what is it but the result of the resistance of 
monarchs to the just claims of their people, and in many cases 
of their refusal to keep the terms on which they have been ad- 
mitted to their thrones, 
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See Louis Philippe. Here is a man elected by the people, the 
terms on which he was chosen made known to him; the prin- 
ciples of his government clearly defined; yet with the fatal 
warp of royalty he betrays his trust, and works industriously 
to reduce his benefactors and elevators to the miseries of a des- 
potism. If ever a man might have known the consequences of 
such a proceeding, it washe. The French had sufficiently shown 
that they would tolerate no such treachery. But the traitor 
pressed the daring treason to extremity, and the consequence 
has been the murder of some hundreds of his people, whose 
blood cries against him from the ground. 

Look again at this Prussian assassin. His father promised 
his people the freedom for which they had fought, and which 
had been guaranteed to them as the price of victory. 
He died the violator of his word. The son repeated spontane- 
ously the promise ; and refused to keep it. ‘The consequence 
is, that his streets are drenched with blood, and the souls of 
2,000 slaughtered men cry against him from the ground. In 
the hour of his humiliation, the crafty monarch, to turn away 
the accusations of his people, promises them the supremacy 
of Germany, and to elude the demand of domestic justice, 
plunges into a crime against the whole Germanic race. He 
declares himself the King of Germany. This was sure to pro- 
| duce a cry of universal execration from every other German 
| State; and it is come. From Austria, Baden, Bavaria, every- 
| where resounds the voice of indignation. On the walls of 





| Frankfort, Mayence, Mannheim and other cities is displayed a 
! handbill, in which is pronounced the opinion of the German 
people of his persevering pertidy, and unprincipled ambition. 
They tell him that they would sooner acknowledge a ‘‘ butcher’s 
dog asthe head of Germany, than he.” He who has sacrificed 
| the children of the land to his puppet play of deceit and lying. 
They tell him that he can no longer deceive them; that he has 
torn off the mask; that he has spoken out, confessing that he 
grasps at the crown of Germany. “Let there be truth between 
us,” add they, using his own deceitful words. ‘‘ We and our 
house will not serve thee. We will have no fellowship with 
the oppressor of the people, the originator of the Silesian 
famine-fever, and the exterminator of his unarmed subjects.” 

This is the language of a people awakened to a sense of their 
own power. May every nation which has now won by its blood, 
and bravery its freedom, know how to maintain it, and secure 
the world against the recurrence of the destructive murrain 
of royalty. 

For us in this country the principle is fast-rooted in the con- 
stitution since 1688, that ‘‘all power is inherent in the peo- 
ple.” That is the great language of the Bill of Rights. The 
British people decided practically its right to choose its own 
kings. William III confirmed this right by refusing to accept 
the crown on any other ground. It is not the monarchy which 
pinches us here. That has been sifted, and settled on so simple 
a basis, that it can no longer injure us. With our worthy 
Queen we have no quarrel. After the licentious reigns of her 
predecessors, her own domestic life is a welcome spectacle to 
the nation. We believe that from her, no exercise of popular 
right would receive a check: and we believe as firmly that, 
should the popular voice to-morrow demand a change in the 
form of government, she would receive not the most distant 
shadow of injury. Was she requested to descend from the 
throne to make way for a republic, she would descend with the 
love and respect of the nation, and toa station of private se- 
curity, honour and plenty, which would secure all the true 
sources of human happiness. 

But there is another power which has a huge debt to dis- 
charge to the nation, and which, if we do not mistake the signs 
and the spirit of the times, will ere long, be demanded of it. 
That is the Aristocracy. This power has usurped everything 
in this country which can be called national right as private 
property. It engrosses the throne, the parliament, the church 
and the property of the people. It has cursed us with the 
debts of its national murders, and taxing the poor man’s loaf, 
—the poor man’s labour by which it is earned—has exempted 
itself from its own share of the burden. If the people be true 
to itself, this monstrous power, this power destructive to our 
liberties, our progress, and our commerce, must be put down 
and annihilated. Well has Lamennais said, that ‘‘the English 
aristocracy is the last remnant of the feudal institutions in 
Europe, and that England is the battle-ground on which the 
contest for its extinction must be fought out !’” Well has Lam- 
artine declared,— 

“* A Pépoque bu les Aristocraties tombent, ec’ est Id 
que les nations se régénérent. La séve des peuples est ld.” 
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*‘ The epoch when Aristocracies fall, is that in which nations 
regenerate themselves. The sap of the people is there!” 
Against the bloody treasons of kings, and the aggressions of 
aristocracies, hostile to the progress of peace and civilization, 
the voice of God is gone forth, and it will be the crime of the 
people if the will of Heaven on its behalf be not fulfilled. 
Christianity is arising from its hindrances and perversions 
to speak to the nations from the seats of governments in 
voices like that of Lamartine. When did kings, or priests, 
or aristocrats, speak from their assumed altitudes, language: 
like that? Instead of demonstrations of war, and pro- 
clamations of oppression, we hear the accents of peace, love, 
and liberty breathed from the chambers of government, and 
the great German nation is uniting to embody in the constitu- 
tion of their country, the principles of sound philosophy, which 
they have made universal. Thanks to Christianity, the stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands, which is rolling on now 
manifestly to fill alllands. Thanks to the pen which, in many a 
dark and terrible day, and in many aday of seduction has still 
held on its silent but invincible way. Thanks to thousands of 
poets, and other martyrs of thespirit who, in contempt, in prison, 
in exile, and in death, have sown the seeds of fire, and leavened 
the huge popular mass to its present glorious condition, and 
made one day of present existence, worth a century of the past. 


EXCELLENT USE FOR NEWSPAPERS WHEN READ. 


An intelligent friend of ours has suggested a plan of diffusing 
much satisfaction and information at no cost whatever. We 
are apt to commit the most extensive waste without reflection. 
We are now coming to the consciousness that we have been 
committing a waste of from one hundred to two hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling annually in this kingdom by washing 
away all our sewerage into the rivers. That will be realized, 
and future ages will wonder at our folly in thus recklessly de- 
stroying the great sources of fertility. But we commit an 
almost equal waste of newspapers—those sources of civilization 
and intelligence. We take our weekly or daily paper, read it, 
and fling it aside. Many of us have whole piles of newspapers 
sent from one quarter or another, which are a nuisance rather 
than enything else to us when once read, if ever read they are. 
But if we exist in such newspaper plenty, there are. thousands 
and millions who exist in an equal dearth. That which is use- 
less or next to it to us, would be of infinite service to others: 
that which is quite in our way is quite out of the way of num- 
bers of others—we have a plethora, but our poor neighbours 
have a vacuum—our surfeit leaves them equally in star- 
vation. 

Now how easily is all this remedied ; what a source of benefit 
and pleasure to others is in our hands. What a mass of the 
seeds of information we destroy, when we might fling them to 
the wind, and make them generate all over the country. 

Let us never destroy or fling aside a newspaper. Let us re- 
flect how many thousands and millions of our fellow men would 
be glad to pick up what we fling down. Let us reflect how 
many mechanics’ libraries and news rooms there are; what 
numbers of clubs and mutual improvement societies, and coffee 
houses of the working classes there are at which every one of 
these newspapers would be thankfully received. 

It is surprising what a source of intellectual fertility we may 
thus throw open. Do you wish our labouring brethren to read, 
to think, to get a habit of preferring the reading-room to the 
tap-room? Do you want all to inform themselves of the actual 
condition of things, of the real state of every social and politi- 
cal question, that they may exercise their rights powerfully, 
and their powers rightfully? Scatter abroad then your newspa- 
pers. Get a list of all the Mechanics’ Libraries, and reading- 
rooms of all kinds, and send your papers to some of them—and 
let those who have more than they want, send suchas they do 
not want toothers. A few penny post letters of inquiry, both 
from those who have to send, and those who want, would soon 
organize a system of distribution. A list of such parties and 
societies as wished for a number of papers, might be furnished 
from time to time in popular journals and newspapers in answer 
to enquirers, which would facilitate the diffusion. The great 
thing would be to avoid sending a shoal to some and none to 
others. It would be quite requisite for public-spirited members 
of any institution where an unnecessary quantity arrived, to 
give public notice of that, or to apply themselves to direct the 
stream on to remote and obscure localities. By a little care, 
zeal, and patriotism, the bulk of once read newspapers might 
be soon directed into the proper channels—and these channels 
—let it especially be remembered, are those where there are 
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not funds to purchase. We should not make our good will to 
the necessitous an injury to the press itself, which in its great 
work of diffusion of knowledge, deserves and must enjoy as 
extensive a patronage as possible. 

That which applies to newspapers applies to literary papers 
also, to any species of printed sheet, in fact, which can be trans- 
mitted, cost free, by post. We are quite sure that a great 
moral and inteliectual revolution lies in our hands, through 
this plan, and that our newspapers and literary and scientific 
papers may thus be made to do a vast and almost incalculable 
service, without diminishing the number of purchasers, nay, 
with the ultimate certainty of increasing them. 


POPLAR WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee of this valuable Association, formed in 1846, 
announce its prosperity. In the evenings of Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, there are classes for Arith- 
metic and Algebra, Geometry, English Grammar, Mechanical 
Drawing, and Civil Architecture. The value of these means of 
instruction in a place like Poplar needs no pointing out. 

The following Lectures are also about to be given :— 

Tuesday, April 11.—A Reading on Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, by the Rev. J. A. Baynes, illustrated by Dissolving 
Views. Admittance Free. 

April 18.—On Astronomy, by Mr. M. A. Austin, 

April 25.—A second by Mr. Austin. 

May 2.—On the French Revolution, by the Rev. Fitz-Herbert 
Bugby. 

May 9.—On Charles Dickens and his Writings. 

May 16.—Discussion on the French Revolution. 

May 23.—On Ancient Egypt, by the Rev. J. A. Baynes. 

June 6.—On Electricity, by Mr. T. Cousens. 

June 13.—On the Fine Arts, by Mr. J. D. Wrillett. 

June 20.—On Building Societies, by Dr. Bowkett. 

June 27.—On Chemistry, by Mr. T. A. Smith. 


ANNUAL TEA-PARTY OF THE MILES PLATTING MECHAN- 
Ics’ INSTITUTE, MANCHESTER. 

We have read with pleasure the particulars of this meeting 
in the Manchester newspapers, Oliver Heywood, in the chair, 
the President of the Institute, and amongst those taking part 
in the business of the evening, were George Cook, Elkanah Armi- 
tage, Mayor of Manchester, Abel Heywood, Councillor, and 
many other gentlemen. 

The receipts for 1847 were £57. 11s. from members, £11. 
6s. 2d. from proceeds of tea and coffee parties ; the total income 
for the year being £72. 5s. 7d. They had spent £19. 14s. 11d. 
on books; teacher’s salary £20. The income exceeded the ex- 
penditure by exactly 3s. The number of members, male and 
female, averaged for each quarter 144; and with 23 honorary 
members the whole number was 167. 1,500 volumes consti- 
tuted the library; the issues were 4,300, giving 83 issues per 
week. The reading-room contained Manchester and London 
newspapers and several magazines. Lectures (gratuitous) had 
been delivered by Mr. Daniel Stone (1), Mr. 8S. Pope (6), 
Mr. John Watts (2), Mr. R. J. Richardson (5), Mr. Langley 
(2), Mr. Walker (1). Eleven concerts had been given during 
the year. There were reading, writing, arithmetical, archi- 


tectural, and general drawing classes, a class for females, and - 


a sewing and knitting class, gratuitously managed by Mrs. 
Winstanley. 240 had been raised, and £22 more given on 
loan, to purchase instruments fora band. The band, however, 
had not been steady, and the instruments had been called in. 
They hoped soon to have another formed. Mr. Winstanley con- 
cluded by stating the very remarkable fact, that the scholars 
who attended best were those who paid for their own education 
and that four-fifths of those who got gratuitous tickets did not 
attend al all. 
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Poets of the People. Thomas Cooper, Author of “The Pur- 
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